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Irvings have done the rest. Hopeless, romantic passion (and not
the savage faction fights of history) has become the mark of the
Moor in literature. In the 'morisco' ballads of the seventeenth
century the pretence of historical accuracy was dropped, and any
Spaniard could pour out tender reproaches in the streets of
Madrid by simply calling himself Zaide, Tarfe, or Muza. This is
not the atmosphere of the ballads of the Granadine War, though it
can hardly now be separated from them. They were, despite their
conventions, more sturdy, and one of them, in Byron's spirited
rendering, has become world-famous (85):

The Moorish King rides up and down,

through Granada's royal town;

from Elvira's gate to those

of Vivarambla on he goes,

Woe is me, Alhama !

Letters to the monarch tell
how Alhama's city fell:
in the fire the scroll he threw,
and the messenger he slew.

Woe is me, Alhama !

He quits his mule, and mounts his horse,
and through the street directs his course;
through the street of Zacatin
to the Alhambra spurring in.

Woe is me, Alhama /

It is one of few ballads composed for the defeated party, and one of
the few with a refrain. The style is nervous, but not dry; every
action is personal and vivid, and is expressed with more swiftness
in Spanish than in English. A Moorish faquih levels reproaches
at the King and the sense of disaster thickens, until the ruin of the
kingdom is made to appear so close as to be irrevocable:

By thee were slain, in evil hour,

the Abencerrage, Granada's flower;

and strangers were received by thee,

of Cordova the chivalry,

Woe is me, Alhama I

And for this, oh King! is sent

on thee a double chastisement;

thee and thine, thy crown and realm,

one last wreck shall overwhelm.
Woe is me, Alhama !